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Mevoted to Masonry, Literature, and Msetul Lnowledge. 
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THE MARCH OF MASONRY. 


Mail, Masonry ! to noble deeds inclined ; 

Thy glorious march hath joined the march of mind. 
¥rom time remote, thy splendid Ark hath stood 
The blest asylum of the great and good. 


ALBANY, SATURDAY, DECEMBER I], 1841. 


Trojan hero, who was dragged by the wrathful son 
of Peleus at his chariot wheels? Alas, the mighty 
Hector and the dreadful Achilles are no more—they 
are buried beneath the cenotaph of time—they live 


but on the pages ef the liad. 


Look from the summit of Parnassus and behold 
Greece in her glory, the garden of the globe, and the 
land of Solon and Lpeateua: Listen to the immor- 
tal strains of Homer, and the sublime eloquence of 





Taro’ years to come, the glorious Ark shall stand, 
Thro’ years to come shall march the brilliant band, 
Till yon bright sun shall lose his radiant light, 

And the whole universe shall sink in night. 


Three thousand years have gone down the tide of 
time, since Masoury began her glorious march. The 
whirlwinds of war have passed over the earth, spread- 
ing desolation and death—the monuments of grandeur 
have crumbled into dust—the sceptre hath fallen 
from the palsied arm.of the monarch; yea, kings 
have tumbled from their lofty thrones, and empires 
have passed away, in the splendid drama of destruction, 
since the sublime edifice ef Masonry first dipped its 
spire in the clouds and shed its brilliancy on the 
benighted bosom of the world. Hand in hand with 
science it hath kept its march, amid the melancholy 
ruins of ages, and it hath triumphed over the buiwarks 
of oppesition in every age and in every clime. The 
prejndice of bigotry and the tyranny of ignorance 
have fled before it, as the shades of night before the 
orient orb of day. The lamp of Masonry hath illum- 


Demesthenes. Observe Phillip Macedon, as he van- 


|ishes in the vortex of revolutions, and his daring son, 
\as he-plucks the diadem from the brow of the Persian 
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at Italy, and she fell before him. He levelled his 
lightnings at Spain. and she trembled to the centre 
of her throne. H sounded the knell of vengeance 
on the plains of Austerlitz, and all Europe was at 
his feet. He was greater than Casar—he was great- 
er than Alexander. _ But where now.is the French 
Emperor. Where now. is Napolean Buonaparte ?— 
[le wears no longer the crown of the Bourbans. He 
has fallen from the throne of the Czars en which he 
seated himself at Moscow. The tremendous military 
drama has closed, and the great tragedian - has left the 
stage forever. His race was short but it was glorious. 





|warrior. See Athens, Thebes, and Sparta, alternate- 


ly holding the reins of empire, and the whirlwinds of 
faction driving the wheels of destruction round the 
land. Where now is the glory of ancient Greece? 
Where now is the land of science and of 
song? Where now are her victorious armies—her 
brave warriors—her illustrious statesmen her immor- 
tal poets. They have gone down the tide of time.— 
They have ceased to exist but in the scroll of fame. 
Beneath the vengeance of Rome they were swept 
away, and where now is Greece? From the grasp of 
the turbaned Turk she is struggling to’be free, and 
the hour must ere long arrive when it shall-be accom- 
plished. But even with freedom, she has fallen.— 
‘The lamp of learning has been extinguished, and 
darkness rests upon the bosoms of her. land. Gothic 
ignorance now dwells on the ruins of oriental great- 
ness. The traveller pauses ashe wanders through 





inated with its light the darkest night of time, and 
was instrumental in dispelling the gloom which once , 
hung on the fair brow of learning. While the Eleu- 
sinian, and all the mysteries of ancient Egypt, have 
been submerged and slept in the dark vortex oblivion, 
chose of Masonry has survived, and will flourish, per- 
haps, until time shall tumble over the precipice of 
empires, and be lost in the ruins of a thousand cen- 
taries. What religion is to the Christian world, Ma- 
sonry is te the moral ; and in her march we behold 
same of the noblest attributes of natare. Not more 
grand and glorious is the blue pavilioned arch which 
encircles the universe—not more beautiful and sub- 
lime is the rainbow in the east, where justice and 
mercy meet, than the glorious galaxy of benevolence 
and charity. Founded onthe noblest principles of 
human nature, the Ark of Masonry can never be 
moved. The storm of passion may beat against it— 
the thunders of ty:annical denunciations may endeav- 
or to subvert it—bue it will stand in its own native or- 
~ iginality, unhurt -by the demons of ignorance and 
darkness. The antiquity of the institution—ihe long 
and spleadid march of Masonry and the innumerable 
sons of genius who have joined her ranks, and prove 
her glory and substantiate her worth. Look ou the 
pages of history for the confirmation, and see how the 
glory of the world hath passed away, and how the 
mighty of the earth, with splendid kingdoms, have 
fallen, while Masonry hath marched through her owa 
blood, to her present magnificence and triumphaat 
victory. 

Where now are the trophies of grandeur and mag- 
nificence which once adorned Egyptand Judea?— 
They are amid the andistinguished wrecks of ages. 
Where: now are the glittering towers of Troy, from 
which the destroyers of the house of Priam were 


the elysian scenes of Greece, to muse upon the muta- 
bility ef grandeur, and he views the noiseless ser- 
pent, as it crawls over fragments of ancient architec- 
ture. 

From her hundred towers, behold Rome waving her 
sceptre over subjugated Greece. On the banks of 
the almost fabled Tiber, see her in all her splendor. 
She is the mighty mistress of the world, and on her 
walls are waving the flags of all nations. The migh 
ty Hannibal lifted his arm against her, but she crush- 
edit; and Carthage, in whose walls Queen Dido 
entertained eas, fell before her. Czsar then lived. 
His path was conquest, and dreadful was the fate of 
that warrior who dared the vengeance of: his arm. 
But where now is Cesar? He is murdered. Where 
is the rival Pompey, the hero of Pharsiia? He is 
murdered. Where is Cicero, whose thunders of 
eloquence shook the Forum, and strack terror to the 
hearts of tyrants? Heis murdered. Where is 
Seneca, and where is Cato? The one has fallen a 
victim to a tyrant, aod the other to himself, that he 
might escape the tottering ruins of his country. And 
mighty Rome, where is she? She -has tumbled 
over the precipice of faction, and is lost in the whirl- 
pool of anarchy. A barbarian torrent has overrun we 
blooming gardens of Italy, and the red arms of Go 
and the . Vandal have prostrated her forever. The 
footsteps of Cesar has been effaced from the soil of 
England and Rome has been a prey to the dreadful 
tiger of Corsica. 


France plunged in a labarynth of a bloody revolu- 
tion, arrests the attention. Behold the same Napo- 
leon, who was Once opposed to, but afterwards em- 
braced the principles of Masonry, as he rises like a 
giant from his slumbers, and seats himself on the 
throne of the Bourbons. Ue arose—he conquered— 





welcomed by the Spartan dame?) Where now is the 


it was like the brilliant star that twinkles on the hori- 
zon fora moment, and disappears. The Lion of 
England has triumphed over the fallen Tiger of Cor- 
sica, but his fame is immortal. 

Amid the ruins of empires, we behold poor. unhap- 
py Poland. She was divided, and fought against her- 
self. She has conquered her own. empire, but has 
not enjoyed the spojls. ‘I'he»Austrian, Russian, and 
Prussian standards are waving above the walls of 
Warsaw. They have performed one of the most un- 
paralelled deéds that ever came forth from the womb 
oftime. They have dismembered one of the most 
powerful kingdoms on earth, with the same facility 
that they would have divided the trophies of war. 
The sun of glory has set behind. the hills of Poland,— 
forever a melancholy example of faction and anarchy. 
Poland, once powerful, isa kingdom no longer.— 
Switzerland, whose Alpine scenery has delighted man- 
kind even in description, is but little superior to Po- 
land. Theglory of William Tell has departed, andis 
no longer known but in. tradition. 

Where now is the glory ef Spain and her invinci- 
ble armada, with which she attempted to conquer 
England? Where is Charles V., aad where is Philip 
11.2? Where is the :eeking hand of Alva, and the 
bloody inquisition? Ye Gods! where now iis the 
power of Spain? Wealth has made her poor; and 
with her sister Portugal, she will ever remain con- 
temtible. Spain has a name to live, but she is eternally 
dead. ~The bigotted, tyrannical Ferdinand. has swayed 
her sceptre ona throne of blood—yea, on a throne 
deluged with tears and gore of unoffending innocence. 
View the scroll of Masonry, and his name will be found 
written in humanbjood. The cries of his victints 
have ascended to heaven for vengeance, from the rack 
and the wheel—the curse of Masonry is upon his de- 
tested head. 


Thus, from remote antiquity, through these coun- 
tries, hath masonry kept her'march, unsubdued by the 
bigotry of ignorance and tyranny, but gathering 
strength amid the fall of kingdoms, and the rpin © 
empires. She hath passedthrough Spain and her foot- 
steps in blood are still visible on’ the strand from 
whence she embarked on the stormy sea. Chains 
and dungeons still await her followers who have lia- 
gered on that despotte shore; and the rack and the 
whee] still stream with the blood of her illustrious 
sons- But the voice of tyranpy hath died on the 
ocean breeze—it mingles hot with the breath of the 
western wind. The ark safety hath Janded fair 
Masonry on the shore of freedom, where the Goddess 
of Liberty welcomed herto her gardens, and aided 
her in erecting her sublime temple. Climb to the 
summit of your blue mountain; on which the grey 





he flourished. He pointed the thunder of his artillery 


clouds rest in majestic grandeur, and -from thence 
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survey the glittering spires and lofty fabrics.of Mason- 
ry, which lift their heads to the heavens and adorn 
the beautiful gardens of this modern Greece. How 
beautiful doth the Gexius of Masonry stand all lonely 
amid the sublimities and solitudes of the western 
wild, and views the great symbol of light, the sun as. 
he sinks in his. flaming car. inthe waveless ocean of 
space. Fler glorious march is now completed—she 
bath. descended from the oriental ages and eastern 
nations, and hath disseminated her light in the west 
—ihat light must now shine until the end of time.— 
Hand in hand with Liberty, she now unfurls the 
white banner of peace and innocence, and establishes 
the empire of Christian benevolence, where the Iadi- 
an, io his idoltry, once bowed his knees to the sqjting 
sun, aod offered up his human sacrifice to. the Great 
Spirit of storms and darkness. Aided by the light of 
Masonry, in conjupctiog with that of science, and all 
those brilliant luminacies which once illuminated 
Greece. and Rome, America will ere long astonish 
mankind,and-outstrip the worid in the glorious march 
of mind- 


_ 


THE TRAVELLER. 








(Extracted and condensed for the American Masonic Register, 
from Roberts’ Embassy to the Eastern Courts. 

CutneseE Moxey.—The only coin of the Chinese 
is called eash, (er le,)-which is made of six- parts of 
copper, and four of lead. The coins are thin-and cir- 
cular, and nearly an inch in diameter, having a square 
hole in.the centre, for the convenience of tying them 


together, with a raised edge, both around the outside, ,of Cyprus! 


and the hole. Those now in use -have the name of 
the Emperor stamped upon them, inwhose reign they 
were cast. Notwithstanding their liitle value, they are 


convenience in. paying small sums, and for common 
nse, they generally beara premium, and but eight 
Shundred and fifty.can common'y be obtained for a 
¢acl. The-use of silver coin, however, appears to be 
increasing among the Chinese, as by recent accounts 
-we learn-that silver dollars have been made in Twuh- 
een and» other places, contrary.to the laws .of - the 
Empire. 





Sixeine Beecass in Catna—Occasionally, a 
whole family of * singing. beggars” are met.with, ma- 
hing the most horrible discord, and singing at the very 
top of theis voices;. the rough music from matrow- 
bones, cleavers and frying-pane, is vastly preferable to 
jt. Again, others are seen, Who are either more rich, 
or possess greater. privileges of. annoyance, being al- 
Jowed to carry all sarts of musical instrumeots, viz. 
a drum, secured to the waist ; a small gong suspended 
trom the neck; and a°trumpetinthe mouth. Now 
and thea, a sturdy, self-willed shopman, would pay no 
attention to the vile.pest ; forthwith a loud thamp was 
given on the drum, then a thunde. ing noise from the 
gong, followed by a horrible blast from the trumpet. 
It would provoke ther isibles of a saint, to see the 
gravity of couatenance exhibited by both pariies.— 
‘T'he shopman, attending to his goods. apparently un- 
conscious of the presence of the other, while the beg- 
gar is pursuing his vocation as though his very exist- 
ence depended upon his makingStch a noise, as would 
awake the seven sleepers of. Christendom. As no 
ep.stomer is willing to enter a shop where he cannot 
be sveard, the master is at length, most unwillingly 
compe.'led to give him one cash (about the eight hun- 
dretth part of a dollar ;) if this should not be perfect 
iff every resect it is returned,and a good one absolutely 
demanded or @ repetition of all that is horrible in dis- 
cord, and all that ‘is unbearable in vile sounds is re 


eated. So it proceeds “from early dawn to setting 
ee .? ag fast as one beggar customer is gone, anather 


aad another nivke their appearance ; but the donor 
can expel them it they call oftener than once a-day. 

Dea — phe Chinese weigh all articles 
olan on peorwy =a ‘sah that are weighable 3. as 
monty, wood, vegetables, liquius, dc. This renders 
their dealings more ple than those of other vatians,. 
who bay and sell commodities, 








with more reference 
to the articles themselves. Their divisions of weights 
aad measures are into monsy and commercial weights 
and long, and land measures, &c. 


inuch adulterated with spelter ; yet on account of their:¢4pricious monarchs for the sake of a jest. 


AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER AND LITERARY COMPANION 
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The circulating medium between foreigners and 
Chinese is broken Spanish dollars, the value of which 
is usvally. computed by their.weight. Dollars, beat. 
ing the stamp of Ferdinand! have usually borne a pre- 
mium of one, to one anda h:lf per-cent., while those 
of Carolus bave risen as high-as.sever or eight per 
cent., but are subject toa considerable variation, ac- 
eording to the season, and different times of the sea- 
son. Those coins bearing the stamp of the letter G. 
are not reccived by the Chinese. except at a discount. 
Mexican and United States Dollarsdo not pass among 
the Chinese, but are taken at par by foreigners: every 
individual coin has the mark. of the person, through 
whose hands it passes, stamped upon it. Asthe aum- 
ber of these marks soon become very numerous, the 
coin is quickly broken in pieces ; and, this process of 


gradually become very small, and are paid away en- 
tirely by weight. ‘ 





THE GATHERER: 





ROYAL PROMOTIONS. 


lf the golden gate of preferment is not usually 
opened to men of real merit, persons of ne worth-have 
entered in a most extraordinary manner. 

Chevreau informs us that the Sultan Osman having 
observed a gardner planting-a-. cabbage with some pe- 
euliar-dexterity, the manner so attracted his imperial 
eye that he raised him to an office near his. person, 
and shortly afterwards he rewarded the. planter of 
cabbages by creating beglerbeg or- viceroy-of the I se 


Marc Antony gave tae house of a Roman citizen.to 
a cook, who had prepared for him a goed supper. 
Many have been raised to extraordinary preferment. by 
Lewis 
XI promoted a poor priest whom-he- found sleeping 
in the porch of a chureh, that the proverb might be 
verified, that to lucky men good fortunes will come 
even when they are asleep! Our Henry VIT made a 
viceroy of Ireland if not for: the-sake of, at least with 
aclench. When the king was told «that. all Ireland 
could not rule the Earl of Kildare, he said; then shall 
this earl rule all Ireland: 
It is recorded of Henry- VIII that he raised ser- 
vant toa considerable dignity, because he had taken; 
care.to have a roasted boar prepared for. him, when 
his majesty happened to be in the humor of feasting 
on one; andthe title of Sugar-loaf-court, in Leaden- 
hall-street, was probably derived from another piece 
magnificence of this monarch: the widow of .a Mr. 
Cornwallis was rewarded by the gift of a dissolved 
oe there situated, for sume fine puddings .with 
which’she had presented his majesty ! 
When Cardinel de Monte was elected pope, before 
he left the conclave he bestowed a car.!inal’s hat upon 
a servant whose chie€ merit consisted in the daily. at-. 
tentions-he paid to his holiness’s monkey ! 
Lauis Barbier owed all his . good fortune: to. the. fa- 
miliar knowlege he had of Rabelais. He knew his 
Rabelais by heart. This served to introduce him to 
the Duke of Orleans, who t.o0k great. pleasure in read- 
ing that author. It was for this he gave him an abbey, 
and he was gradually promoted till he became a car- 
dinal. 
George Villiers was suddenly raised from a private 
station, and loaded with wealth and honors by James 
the first merely for-his personal beauty. Almost all 
the favorites of James became.so from.their handsome- 
ness. 

M De Chamillart, minister .of France, owed his 
promotion merely to his being the only man who 

Id beat Louis XIV. at billiards. He retired with 

Pabeten after ruining the finances of his country. 

I'he duke of Luines was originally a country lad, 
who insinuated himseif into the favor of Louis XIII 
then young, by making bird-traps (pie grieches) to 
catch sparrows. It was little expected, (says Voltasie,) 
that these puerile amusements were. to be terminated 
by a most sanguinary revolution. De Luines, after 
causing his patron the Marshall of Ancre to be as- 
sassinated, and the queen motherto be imprisoced, 
raiged himselt to a title and the most tyrannical pow- 
er. 

Sir. Walter Raleigh ow@d bis promotion to an act 


stamping being continually repeated, the fragments}. 





Hatton owed his preferment to his dancing: Queen, 
Elizabeth, observes Granger, with all her sagacity 
could not see the future lord chancellor in the fie 
dancer. The same writer says, * Nething could 
form a more curious collectioa of memoirs than an- 
ecdotes of preferment. Could the. secret history of 
great men be t:aced, it would appear that merit is rare. 
lv the first. step to advancement. It would much 
oftner be found to. be owing to superficial qualifications, 
and even vices. — Disraeli. . 





A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


Moody for thanksgiving.” 
* No father, L.don’s do that again, I tell you.” 
“© What do I hear.now, Charles? These fixe and 
twenty years I have seat the parson a turkey, and 
Joe has carried them---and Tom, and Jerry, and you 
without. ever before refusing. What's the matter 
now!” 

« Why, father, he never thanked me for bringing it 
to him, besides he took me to do awhile ago, because 
I started out of meeting too soon.” 


go out befoxe any of thé congregation starts, this is done 
as a: mark of respect.’” 

* Respect or not he’s nothing but aman, and-as for 
creeping for him,. l-won‘t doit.” 

* Well, let it.all pass, and carry him theturkey, and 
if he don’t thank you. I will.” 

Charles shouldered the fowl, and in a short time was 
at the house of the minister, who was seated in the par- 
lor surrounded by a number of friends who had come 
to passthanksgiving with him. Ti.elad entered with- 
out knocking. and bringing the turkey from_his shoul- 
ers heavily.upon the table, said, ** Mr. Moody there's 
a turkey father sent you, if you want it, you may have 
‘it, if you don’t, I'll carry-it back again.” 

«‘Tshall be very glad of.it,” said the minister, * but 
I think you might learn a litthe manners.. Charles, 
can’t you do an errand better 2” 

* Flow would you have me do it 2?” said Charles. 

* Sit downin my. chair,” said the parson, “and I will 
show you.” 

Charles took the chair, while the divine took the 
turkey and left the roam. He soon returned—took off 


here.is-a turkey which my father sent you,” and wishes 
you to accept of it as- a present.” 

Charles rose from his seat. and took the. fowl,. and 
said tuthe minister. * Itisa very fine one, and I feel 
very grateful to your father forit.. In this and numer- 
ous.other instances he has contributed to my happiness. 


I wil] send for Mrs..Maody to give you half.adollar.” 

The parson walked out of the room-—his friends 
laughed at.the joke,and made-up a purse for the lad 
who ever afterwards, received a reward for his ser- 
vices. 





NOBILITY. 
Francis the First was accustomed to say, that-when 


received by the world as so many little kings; that 
the day afier they were only beheld as so many - prin- 
ces; but on the third daythey were merely considered 
as so many gentlemen; and were confounded ameng 
the crowd of courtiers.—It was supposed that this 


aloud, in the presence of the: princes of the blood,— 
Weare all gentlemen. 

It is recorded of Phillip the Third of: Spain, that 
while he exacted the mest punctilious respect from 
the grandees, he saluted the peasanis. 
never be addressed but on the knees; for which he 
gave this artful exeuse, that as he was of Jow stature, 
every one would; have appeared to high for-him. He 
showed himself rarely even to his grandees, that he 
might the better support his haughtiness and repress 
their pride. He also affected to speak to them. by 


half words; and reprimanded them if they.did.not 











of gallanuy.to Queen Elizab@v, and Sir Christopher 


could mortify his nobility. 


_  Gome, Charles, my son,” said Deacon Allworthy;. 
“take one of them turkeys and carry it up to parson. 


‘Well son.you know it is the custom fora minister to . 


his hat—:nade a very low bow, and said, ‘* Mr. Moody,. 


if you'll just carry it into the kitchen and return again,. 


the nobles of the kingdom came to court, they were 
was done with-a politicat ‘view of humbling the proud 


nobility; and for this reason Henry IV frequently said 


He . weuld. 


guess at.the rest. Ina word, he omitted nothing that 
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‘tected insect of the day? And is he more, if Atheism be brought to associate with gentlemen. 


MORAL INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. the man who restored the young butcher and made|’ 


him a husband and father again.—Journal of Com- 
‘A FRAGMENT. weneé. : 





Few men suspect, perhaps ne man -comprehends, REVENGE EXEMPLIFIED. 
the extent of the support given by ‘religion to every : 
virtue. No man, perhaps, is aware how much our|: No wounds are more incurable than those of honor. 
moral and social sentiments are-led from this fountain ;| fo almost. all aatiens-and ages, men have willingly 
how powerless a conscience would become without| sacrificed their lives rather than'pocket an insult, and 
the belief of a God, how palsied would be human. be-|we seldom suffer unjustly without wishing to re- 
nevolence, were there not the sense of a higher benev- | taliate the injury, invariably presuming that we have 
olence, to quicken and sustain it; how suddenly the/a right to treat others as we ourselves have been treat- 
whole social fabric would quake, and with a fearful) ed. 
crash, sink into ‘hopeless ruin, were the ideas ufa Su-| One of the-most striking instances of this kind is 
preme Being of accountableness, and ofa future life| recorded ef a young Spanish officer, who being or- 
to be utterly erased from every mind. Once let men/dered-en service in some of the West India Islands, 


-thorougly beleive that they are the work aad spert of| happened to settle in. one where the governor or vice- 


chance ; that no superior intélligence concerns itself|roy had made a law that ve Indian should be employ- 
ia human affairs; that all the improvemeats perish }ed in carrying the baggage of Europeans. The young 





‘forever at death; that the weak have no guardian, and officer, whose name was Aguirra, notwithstanding 


the poor no avenger; that an oath is unheard in heav- engaged an Indien ot negro in carrying several par- 
en; that secret crimes have no witness but the per-cels belongiag to him. He was instantly accused, 
petrator; that human existence has-no purpose, and and condemned to the usual punishmeat, which was, 
human virtue no uafailing friead ; ‘that this brief life that the criminal should be whippéd on an ass.--- 
is every thing to us, gt gy omrietins ex- | Great intercession was made for him without effect. 
tinction; once let men thoroughly abandon religion,} With much ado, however, a reprieve was at last ob- 
and who can conceive ot Bere Oe extent of the |dbtained for him for a fo:tnight, which reached him 
desdlation which would follow? e hope, perhaps, |just as he was set on the beast, strijit, exposed, and 
that haman flaws and natural sympathy would hold) prepared fur punishment. Nay, says Aguirra, the 
society together. As reasonably might we believe shame is suffered, and I am fespited for a fortnight. 
that were the sun quenched in the heavens, our torch-| Executioner, do your buisness, and return the tyrant 
es would illuminate, and our fires quicken and fertil-)his reprieve. (he sentence accordingly took its 
ize the creation. What is their in haman nature to course, and the young man endured the punishment 
awaken respect and tendcraess, if man isthe unpro-; which he-had incurred, But he wever after could 
He was 
be true? Erase all thoughts and fear of God from a jconstantly strolling about, gloomy and melancholly, 
community. and selfishness and sensuality would ab- in solitary corners. Soon after the viceroy was re- 
— the hae! we ee. gp, and ee hiss er on 9 
and poverty and sulfering having ace or hope, seen hovering round his palace. a this he was ad- 
would trample in scorn oa the restraints of human ‘vised to remove, which he did {rom Havanna to Quito, 
laws. Virtue, duty, and cece would be nee \which is 900 miles. hither ina week’stime Aguirra, 
and spurned as unmeaning{sounds. A sordid self in-| was seen to have followed him, as close as ke could 
terest would supplant every other feeling: and man jafoot. Irom thence the Viceroy removed to Mexi- 
would become, in fact, what the theory of Atheisin de- \co, which is 1800 miles. And, in about a fortnight, 
clares_ him to be—a companiun of brutes.— Colle ti 8 there Augirra was also. [ am resolved, says the Vice- 
Relics of Literature. {Toys to tire this fellow out, and so transported himself 
ito Verra Cruz, about 3000 miles; but there also did 
THE YOUNG BUTCHER. | he find Aguirra. Nay, then, said the Viceroy, I will 
, eas jfly the villian ne more, but keep a.guard about me 
In one of the markets in this city was a young and defy him; which he did. But the palace gates 
butcher who by his indastry and energy had = |being one day open, and the guards engaged in play, 
lished for himself an reg yr e* + tena ton “le “3 | Aguirra entered, boldly moanted the apartments, and 
acquired some property. Hi bush also a lovely a, jthere finding the Viceroy single and uuarmed, stabbed 
and two small children. His business went on well ;| him to the heart, and having no means of eacape stab- 
he was respected and esteemed in the market, and at peg himself at the same time. 
home he was beloved and happy. He had arrived at 


such a point in his affairs that he began to feel that 
he might relax himself occasionally from so severe an Iuvortaxt Mepicat Discoverr.—A late number 


application to basiness. He therefore indaiged him-|0f the London Lancet contains an interesting report 
self more in sociability with his acquaintances, drank |f @ casein the Middlesex Hospital, tae result of 
with them, and smoked cigars. Before he was aware| Which is important to the medical profession. A man 
of being in danger, the prosperous and happy young|¥@s admitted iato that hospital about six hours after 
butcher had become a drunkard.—The happiness of Paving taken an ounce of laudanum (containing 26 
his family was soon turned to sorrow, and ia his busi- | 8F4!9s of opiua.) At the time of admission he was 
ness one disaster followed another until he was out of Apparently lifeless; the surface of the body was cold, 
business, out of money, out of credit, and of every | countenance pale and livid, lips purple, pupils con- 
thing which am honorable man could desire. In afew tracted to a mere point, respiration scarcely percepti- 
months he was, a filthy, worthless loafer. The re-| ble, pulse hardly to be felt. ‘The laudanum was re- 
monstrances of his friends had been of no avail—down moved by the stomach-pump, but, in spite of every 
he would go to the bottom of infamy. When he was, exertion, the pulse became more unfrequent, and was 
fairly at the bottom, another butcber whu had witness-|at times imperceptible, when recourse was had to 
ed with great regret the ruta of bis young friend, |¢lectromagnetism, which was applied by means of a 
thought there was hope, even from the desperateness |#all battery, with coil and contact-breaker. ue 
of the case. With a feeling of brotherly kindness) ire was applied to the neck, and the other to the re- 
which distinguishes that occupation, he collected|gion of the heart of erigastriam, and by these a suc- 
together subscription of fifty dollars, to be offered as|cession of very powerful shocks was given. ‘The good 
a capital to the fallen man on condition that he would eff@ts were very apparent. The muscles of respira- 
reform. He then spoke to the young man and with |tion were set inaction, and the diaphragm contract 

encouragement roused him a little (rom his stupidity, powerfully; the chest was more fully expanded, res- 
took him to his own house‘until he had become sober, | Pi¥ation was more pertectly carried on, and @ corres- 
and then invited him to the Washington Temperance |Pponding improvement was observable in the counte- 
meetiag, where, understanding the matter fully, the|9ance. The pulse improved and became more pow- 
young mao signed the temperance pledge, and abjured | erful, becoming steady when the current was inter- 
intoxicating drinks forever. With the fifty dollars he rupted for a few minates. ‘The application was con- 


bought a stall and recommenced his business, which, . 
he follows with all his former energy... Prosperity is tinued for several Lours, and finally succeeded—thus 


with him, and all is well again. His family are lifted |clearly establishing the influence of electro-magnet- 
from poverty to plenty, and his happy wife does not|ism under circumstances hitherto considered hopeless. 
ceuse to pray that the blessing of Fleaven may rest on| Bosion Alas. 
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CURIOUS EXPERIMENT. 


Some few months ago I made a curious and inter- 
esting experiment, an account of which may be in- 
teresting to many, and useful to some of the readers 
ofthe Journal. I filled a white glass lamp, of a glo- 
bular shape, with clear spring water, placed it in the 
window ut about ten o’clock of a clear warm morhing 
in @ position to receive the rays of the sun. Ia one 
minute, a piece of black silk which 'I had placed with- 
in half an inch of the glass, and in'the focus became 
ignited.. The rays of the sun can thus be collected 
heave a bocy of clear water, ind a common white 
glass lamp may be’made to serve the purpose of a 
burning lens. . 

I placed in the same lamp, susj-ended by a thread ia 
the water, several colored glass beads. A little dis- 
tance from. the lamp, I fixed a sheet'of white | paper. 
The rays of the sun passing thrvugh the white p:. per 
and the beads, threw upon the stirface ot the paper a 
variety of the most beautiful colors that imagination 
can picture. 

At first thought this may not be considered of inuclt 
importance, but every thing that goes to illustrate 
the perfection of the works of Nature, in a simple and 
easy way. is useful ana beneficial to our race. —N. Y. 
Jour. of Com. 





ART oF poring Goop.—Mothers, can you not teach 
your children the-art of doing geod? = It is only to 
aid by your example as well as precepts, the develop- 
ment of the noblest facihies of your children—the 
affections, reason, conseience ; while you repress ux 
much as possible the selfishuess of antmalinstinct and 
appetite. Begia early. You have the key of their 
affections—open their hearts only to sweet impress- 
ions of love, which is benevolence. Never hire them 
with money to perform their task of anykind. If you 
manage them rightly they will do your requirement: 
for you, because they love you. Give gifts to your 
children as often as you think best; bit never pay 
them for being good. Letthe consciousness that 
they have done good, have gained knowledge, and 
that you approve their conduct by their reward.—L2- 
dies Co:npanion. Cs 





ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. 


When Dick Amiz first crossed iato York State frcim 
the Canada side, he took lodgifgs at an Inn'in Canan- 
daigua. A waiting maid sat at the table with them, 
and Dick spoke af her as the servant, to the no smal! 
scandal of mine host, who told him that in his house 
servan's were called help. Very well; next morning 
the whole house was alarmed, by a loud shouting froin 
Dick, of “help! help! water! water! hefp!” Ip an 
instant, every-person in the inn equal to the task, rush- 
ed into Dick's room with a pailof water. “T’mmuch 
obleeged to ye, to be sure,” said Dick, “ but here's 
more than I want to shave with.” ‘ Shave with,” 
quoth mine host, ** you called help, and water, and we 
thought the house was on fire.” ++ Ye told me to call 
the servant help, and do you think { would ery wate: 
when [ meant fire?” ++ Give it up,” said the landlor:é 
as he led off the line of buckets.— Boston Post. 





Arrangements for the Day of Judgment.—P.tson 
Miller, twe great Millennium preacher, says : 

“ T understand the judgment day will be a thoesaa:! 
years long. The righteous are ruised and jadged ini 
the commencement of the day, and the wicked in the 
end of the day. I believe that the saints will be raisei! 
and judged about the year 1843. According to Mo- 
ses’ prephecy, Levit. 26. Ezek. 39, Daniel 2, 7, 8 to 
13 chapters; Hosea 5, 1.3; Rev., the whole book : 
many other prophets have spoken of these things.— 
pTime will soon tell if I am right, and soon he that is 
righteous will be rjgpteous still, and he that is filthy 
will be filthy sti o solemoly entreat mankind two 
make their peace wittig@od ; be ready for Cuese things. 
* The end of all thi athand.’ I do ask my breth- 
ren inthe gospel ministry, to consider well #hat they 
say before tliey oppose these things. Say aot in your 
hearts ‘my Lord delayeth His coming.” Let ail du 
as they would wish they had, if it does come, and none 
will say they have not done right, if it does not come. 
I believe it will come; but if it should come, then [ 
will wait aod lovk until it does come. Yet [ must 













pray, ‘Come, Lerd tee- 
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POPULAR TALES. 





THE PROCESS OF MACLOU GERARD. 
[A MODERW CAUSE CELEBRE. | 


Qn the fifth of October 1819, a young man stood at 
the bar of the Court of Montmersou, in the depart- 
ment of the Landes, accused of the commission of a 
serious crime.. The history ofthe case may be best 
gathered from the following summary of the advocates 
address to the jury in favour of the prisoner. 

Maclou Gerard was the only son of an humbie but 

_tespectable farmer near St. Etienne. At the age of 
ten, the youth left his home, being placed in the esta- 
blishment of M. de Laborde, a wealthy proprietor of 
the Landes, who at first intended to train up Maclou 
as domestic, hoping to make of him an atatched and 
usefulone. Ere long however, the boy won so much 
upon the affections of his patron, that the latter re- 
solved to give him the advantages of a superior edu- 
cation, and to take correspondirg care of his fortunes 
in life. _From that time forwards, Maclou Gerard be- 
came like an adopted child of the house, and grew up 


on terms of apparent equality with Mademoiselle | 


Maria de Laborde, the daughter of his benefactor. | 
The children were mates at school and play, being} 
nearly of the same age. 

At sixteen, Maria de Laborde had sprung up into a 
very lovely youqg woman, and Maclou Gerard, at the! 
same epoch, was even more peculiarly remarkable for | 
personal advantages. He possessed, besides, a mind | 
now highly cultivated. He had acquired the dead and 
several of the living languages; was well instructed in| 
drawing, music, and other accomplishments ; and dis- 
played an elegant taste for poetry. In short, the young | 
peasant of St. Etienne showed no traces of the com- 
pirative humility of his birth and early breeding.—| 
"hrown constantly together, ia the case of these young | 
people the usual and natural consequences took placc. 
‘They loved-each other ; and M.de Laborde soon saw | 


When the wea- 
pon fell harmless from bis hands, his reasun also de- 
parted ! 

It was afterwards said, by some persons concerned 
in establishing the opposite fact, thatthe youag man 
had never lost his mental balance. This was an error. 
It is true that he was a monomaniacof the most harm- 
less kind, gentle, tranquil, and melancholy ; but he 
was not the less unsettled in his wits. He roamed the 
dark woods all day, and often through the whole night, 
talking to the trees, or to a beautitul vision which was 
ever by his side. ‘Theirds seemed famillar with him, 
aad scarcely fled his approach. He was so perfectly 
innocent, that no one harmed him, but at the same 
time so weakened in reason, that the village boys could 
make him dance to them for hours; and many, many 
would gather to look on the poor innocent, for he ex- 
celled in the accomplishment. He also sang beauti- 
fully, and the villagers loved well to hear him. Strange 
to say, he still wrote songs, and songs that indicated 
a full sense of the sad state into which he had fallen. 
A verse or two of one of his songs was produced in 
court, when his condition was afterwards inquired 
into. 





Who when he sees, at morning tide 
Phe bird desert itsnest, | 
Can make it warble by his side, 
Or nestle in bis breast ? 
It is Maclou, the innocent, 
The crazy village-boy, 
Who now pours forth a wild lament, 
Now chants a tave of joy! 


Who knows at evening fall to sing 
Such songs beside the hearth, 
As can the tears to bright eyes bring, 
Or ejildren fil! with mirth? 


| I, is Maclou, &c. 


What time the butterfly doth tower 
With pinion bright in air, 
As if it were a winged flower, 
Who runs to cull it there ? 
his Maclou, &c. 


For two years the mania of Maclou Gerard under- 


the error he had committed, in giving opportunities| went no change, until a strange accident wrought ef- 
for such a result. ‘Though at heart good-natured, he | fects upon his condition at once happy and diastrons. 
was a proud and weak-minded maa, and beg n to treat! Mademoiselle Marie de Laborde suddenly and unex- 
Maclou in a very harsh way, as.if the youth was really | pectedly paid a visit to his father's eottage. The young 
the party in fault. At first, M.de Laborde only grum-| lady, in spite of the care of her father, had latterly re- 
bled and murmured against his poor protege; by snd | ceived a hint of the real state into which poor Maclou 
by, he stormed against and insulted him; and finally, | had fallen; and then the wish to sce him, suppressed 
seeing matters not likely to be otherwise cured, he re- before with difficulty at her father’s command, be- 
solved to expel from his mansion the youth who had came altogether incontrollable. She had been partly 
(he said) behaved so ungratefully. | prepared for an alteration, but not such a one as she 
Mild in temper, and mindful of past benefactors,|found in Maclou. The countenance on which the 
pcor Maclou Gerard confined to his own bosom his/|light of intellect once played vividly, was mantled in 
anguish when M. de Laborde imperiously cxacted|unmeaning smiles—the smiles of helpless imbecility. 
from him the following promises. ‘* You will go im-| He gave Marie no other sign of recognition. Deep- 
mediately to. the new farm which I have given to your/ly shocked, and blaming herself bitterly as the 
father at a league or two’s distance. You promise | cause of the ill, the young lady knelt on the floor be- 
you will never seek to see my daughter, and never set | fore him, as if to ask pardon, and burst into a flood of 
foot in this village again?” Maclou gave these prom- | tears. 
ses with a sad heart. “But if you would have me| The sight produced an instantaneous effect on Ma- 
vardon your ingratitude in lifting your eyes to my|clou. He kaelt down beside her, and endeavored, with 
| .aghter, you must do yet more,” said M. de Laborde. |trembling lips, to kiss away th? pearly drops as they 
‘ould you have me dead?” asked Maclou mourn-/fell. ‘* You know me then, dear Maclou?” cried the 
‘ally. “No; but I wish you to promise, that # you young lady, eagerly; ‘‘ob, thank Heaven! }F am 
meet Mwdemoiselle de Laborde, you will not speak to come to see you, to speak with you, to save you! Sit 
ner,” Maclou Gerard gave the desired promise. On down by me, dearest Maclou ; I will embrace you be- 
‘hat same evening, divesting himself of the handsome | cause I love you—and_ yet I detest you!” ‘ Detest 
ttire which he owed to the former friendliness of M.'me?” cried Maclonu, in an anxious voice. “TI shall 
le Laborde, he put on the garb of a peasant, and set |tell you wherefore,” answered Marie. ** The other 
ff for his father house. day I had walked and wandered till [ came to the lim- 
For some time after his arrival there, the young|its of the lands of St. Magne. There I saw a young 
nan struggled earnestly to accommodate himself to!man lying on the ground; the birds seemed to flutter 
his altered position. He had been wont to wield a,and warble close by him without fear. I knew him. 
pen—he took up ia its place, a hatchet; he had been; Trembling with anxiety, I called to him * Maclou! 
ised to labor in the field of letters and poesy—and!Maclou!’ The ingrate heard me, and looked ; 
1e now set himself to toil on the sterile soil of thejiMighediately afterwards he fled and left me.” * It is 
Landes. ‘The rude jeess of th e skilful boors true,” said Maclou, and he spoke the truth. The 
around him he bore womurmuri In every re-) commands of M.de Laborde had been too deeply 
spect, indeed, he made a manf uggle against for-|stamped upon his brain to be forgotten amid all his 
‘ane ; but it did nct last long. Spirits and strength| craziness. Marie heard his answer. and resumed her 
gradually deserted him. Hope gave place to desprir; discourse. ‘ Listento me, Maclou. They wish to 








iad i was soon apparent to his anxious father, that 
che very reason of his unfortuuate son was tottering 
oa its throne. One day Maclou Gerard proved the 
justice of these fears, by raising a Weapon against his 
own life. By an accident, he did not injure himself; 


marry me to M.de Lachapelle,a rich gentleman whom 
I have seen once or twice. He is a very gallant., and 
tells me he will die without me; bat I detest him.— 
Are you pleased withme, Maclou?” Thepoor youth, 
whose faculties seemed to have been wonierfully re-, 
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\bat the moment was a critical one. 


vivified by the presence of Marie, only smiled in reply. 
Marie continued—* Yes, this marriage never shal} 
take plsce. My father cannot persist in what will kil} 
me. And for you, Maelou, I have already spoken to 
an excellent physician ; he will come every day to see 
you, aod I shall come too. You will recover your 
strength soon ; and, as I never can love any other, my 
father must consent to your coming back to us, never 
to go away again. But now we must part. Hold, 
however; i-have a present—it isa knife, a knife for 
the woods, with both our initials upon it, and a chain 
of silver.” 

**Ah!” cried. Maclou, with a trembling voice, ‘* do 
not give it to me, Marie; it is fatal as a gift! Sell it 
to me; here isa piece of money for it.” ‘‘ Well, well 
dear Maclou,” said Marie, ‘as you please. Why,’" 
continued she, turning with a joyful tear in her eye to 
the father of her lover, who had witnessed the scene, 
‘*T find him well and thoughtful. Come, I have a 
long way to walk. Will you go so far with me?” 

Maclou joyfully assented ; and, about six in the 
evening, the pair set out on their way, arm in arm.— 
After a short walk, they reached the bank of the Gave, 
a stream which serves as the boundary between the 
Landes and Basses-Pyrenees. The Gave is in some 
places very deep, and the path which the lovers enter- 
ed upon is a very narrow foot-way, closely over-hang- 
iag the river. One only could pursue the path at a 
time ; and Maclou was desired by Marie to go before 
her. He did so, and for a time they walked on, con- 
versing kindly, until Marie chanced to meation M. de 
Lachapelle. The name jarred on the confused brain 
of the young man. He stoptsuddeuly. ‘ Halt!” he 
said, wildly ; **who is this M. de Lachapelle?” ‘I 
told you, Maclou, that he was the husband my father 
would have me to take,” said Marie. ‘ And you will 
wed this miserable man of wealth?’’ asked the agi- 
tated Maclou. ‘* Dear Maclou,” answered Marie, 
somewhat alarmed at his manner, ** you forget: 1 as- 
sured you tbat [ would never marry him.” ‘* You de- 
eeive me!” cried the youth; * you are going home to 
wed him; he is waiting for you now.” “ He is our 
neighbor, and may be with my father just now,” said 
Marie ; ** but I will never wed him, Maclou.” ‘ You 
deceive me!” cried the youth, with increasing wild- 
ness of tone; ** you are about to abandon me! You 
will return to me nomore!” * Dearest Maclou, what 
mean you?” asked the alarmed young lady: * You 
have given me a knife !” exclaimed be ; * it was meant 
to punish treachery, and I will use it.” ‘* Maclou! 
leave me, or I shall cry for help !"’ answered the trem- 
bling girl; ‘I love you—I will never forsake you !"’ 
** You will!” said Maclou. He had now unsheathed 
the knife. Marie screamed loudly, and attempted to 
retreat; but the excited Maclou grasped her arm, 
struck her one blow, and _ she fell down the bank into 
the deep waters of the Gave! 


Her screams had happily been heard. They were 
heard by one, who, knowing the unsettled state of the 
crazed youth, had watched the pair on their whole 
route. It was the father of Maclou Gerard. He was 
near enough to rescue the young lady from the wa- 
ters, ere she had been there many minutes. Let the 
advocate for Maclou Gerard, at the trial which follow- 
ed, tell the rest in his own words. ‘Gentlemen, the 
young lady was saved. Beautiful as formerly, and in 
blooming health, she is now before yau, and listens to 
me, alternately with sobs and smiles. She has long 
pardoned Maclou Gerard. But how am I to describe 
the effect of his wild act on the young man himself! 
Gentlemen, feelings of terror and remorse, and, above 
all, the spectacle of the young object of his love, 
bleeding, insensible, aad apparently dying before him, 
had the effect of perfectly restoring the reason of Ma- 
clou Gerard, the shock apparently operating on his 
mental system as the electrical ffuid acts oa the organs 
of physical sensatiom.”” The advocate then concluded 
by calling upon the public tribunal for thet pardon, 
which the condition of the youth had already gained 
for him from the private parties concerned, And. a 
full acquittal was indeed the result. 

Restored to reason, Maclou Gerard was also reiu- 
stated in the favor and friendship.of M.de Laborde. 
whom reflection had made conscious of his being the 
cause of Maclou's misfortunes, and who saw his daugh- 
ter’s attachment to be unalterable. A short term of 
prudent probatipn was all that the father demanded, 
ere he sanctioned the union of Marie and Maclou. 


~~ 























MISCELLANY. 





The followiag thrilling account of a military exe- 
cution, is taken from ‘ Barber’s Historical Recollec- 
tions” of the late war. It was our for‘une to witness 
the fate of the unfortunate man, who is here described. 
Although a mere lad at the time, the sickening de- 
tails of that dreadful scene, is again brought to recol- 
lection, with a distinctness, which twenty-six years 
has scarcely dimmed. There is something in a mili- 
tary execution which more than any other, is calcyla- 
ted to awaken and bring into exercise, the sensibilities 
of our nature. Towitnessa human being, in his white 
frock, with the target of death sewed on it,—his arms 
pinioned, marching to the solemn roll of the muffied 
drum, his coffin before him, his executioners behind 
him,—to see him kneel before that coffia—a yawning 
grave already prepared for his :eception,—to hear the 
officer of the day read the approval of his sentence, 
and tell him there is.no hope—to draw his cap which 
iz to forever shut out the things of earth—to witness 
the noiseless and stealthy tread of the fatal platoon,— 
the raising of the sword,—the deadly aim of a line ot 
muskets at a living target—the fall of the sword—the 
report—the last groan—the musket of the sergeant 
placed at the ear of. the still quivering body—the in- 
terment, and the wheel and march of the assemble: 
troops, to a lively quick step,—such is a military exe- 
cution; and once witnessed, the mind never can luse 
sight of it—-Ep. Ree. 


EXECUTION AT GREENBUSH. 


‘In 1814, I was stationed with a detachment of U. 
States troops at Greenbush, in the Stete of New York. 
One morning several prisoners, confined in the pro- 
vost guard house, were brought out to hear the sen- 
tence which a court-martial had annexed to their de 
linquencies read on parade. Their appearance indi- 
cated that their lot had already been sufficiently hard. 
Some wore marks of iong confinement, and on all, 
the severity of the prison-house had stamped its im- 
pression. They tooked dejected at this public expo- 
sure, and anxious to learn theirfate. [had neverseen 
the face of any of them before, and only knew that a 
single one of them had_ been adjudged to death.— 
Soon as their names were called and their sentences 
announced, I discerned by his agony and gestures 
the miserable man on whom the sentence was to fall ; 
a man io the bloom of youth and the fulness of health | 
and vigor. 

* Prompted by feelings of sympathy. [ called next} 
morning to see himin prison. ‘There, chained by the 
leg to the beam of the guard-hcuse, he was reading 
the bible, trying to prepare himself, as he said, for 
the fatal hour. I learned from him the circumstan- 
ces of his case. He was the father of a family ; hav- 
ing a wife and three young children, thirty or forty 
miles disiant from the camp. [lis crime was deser- 
tion, of which he had been three times guilty. His 
only object in leaving the camp, in the last instance, 
was to visit his wife and children. Having seen that 
all was well with them, it was bis intention to return. 
But whatever was his intention, he was a deserter, and 
as such taken and brought into the camp; manacled 
and under the guard of hisfellow-soldiers. ‘The time 
between the sentence and its execution was brief; the 
authority ia whom alone was vested the power of re- 
prieve or pardon, distant. Thus he had no hope, and 
only requested the attendance of a minister of the 
gospel, and permission to see his wife and children.— 
The first part of this request was granted, but wheth- 
er he was permitted or not to see his family, 1 do not 
now remember. 


to be escorted to the fatal spot. Before him was his 
coffin; a box of roagh pine boards—borne on the 
shoulders of two men. The _ prisoner stood with his 
arms pinioned, between two clergymen; a white cot- 
ton gown, or wiading sheet, reached to his feet It 
was trimmed with black,.. and had attached to-it over 
the place of the real heart, the black image of a heart ; 
the mark at which the executioners were to aim. On 
his head was:a cap of white, also trimmed with black. 
His countensnce was blanched to the hue of the wind- 
ing-sheet, and his frame trembled with agony. He 
seemed resolved, however, to suffer like a soldier.— 
Behind him were a number of prisoners, confined for 
various offeaces; next to them was a strong guard of 
soldiers, with fixed bayonets and loaded muskets. My 
Station was in the rear of the whole. 

‘*Our procession thus formed, and with much feel- 
ing and in low voices on the part of the officers, we 
moved forward with slow and measured steps to the 
tune of the death march, (Roslin Casile.) played with 
maffled drums and mourning. fifes. The scene was 
solemn beyond the powers of description. A man in 
the vigor of life walking to his grave; to the tune of 
his death-march, clothed in his burial robes, surronnd- 
ed by friends assembled to perform the last sad offices 
of affection, and to weep over him in the last sad hour: 
no, not by these, but by soldiers with «bristling bay- 
onets and loaded muskets, urged by stern command to 
do the violence of death to a fellow soldier ; as he sur- 
veys the multitude, he beholds no look of tenderness, 
no tear of sensibility ; he hears no pl.int of grief; all, 
ail is stern as the iron rigor of the law which decrees 
his death. 

‘.... Amid reflections like these, we arrived at the 
place of execution, a large open field, in whose centre 
a heap of fresh earth, freshly thrown up, marked the 
spot of the deserter's grave. On this field the whole 
force then at the cantonment, amounting to many hun- 
dred men, was drawn upin the form of a hollow square, 
with the side beyond the grave vacant. The execu- 
tioners, eight in number, had been drawn by lot. No 
soldier would volunteer for such aduty. Their mus- 
kets had been charged by the officer of the day ; seven 
ofthem with ball, the eighth with powder alone.— 
Thus prepared they were placed together, and each 
executioner takes his choice. Thuseach may believe 
that he has the blank cartridge, and therefure, has no 
hand iu the death of his brother soldier ; striking indi- 
cations of the nature of the service. 

** The coffin was placed parallel with the grave, a- 
hout two feet distant. In the intervening space the 
prisoner was directed to stand. He desired permission 
to say a word to his fellow-soldiers ; and thus standing 
between his coffin and his grave, waraed them against 
desertion, continuing to speak until the officer on du- 
ty, with his watch in his kand, announced to him ina 
low voice, * Two o'clock, your last moment is at hand: 
you must kneel upon your_coffin.’ This .done, the 
officer drew down the white cap, so as to cover ite 
eyes and most of the face of the prisoner—still co 
tinued to speak in a hurried, loud, and agitated voice. 
‘The kneeling was the signal for the executioners to 
advance. They had before, to avoid being distia- 
guished by the prisoner, stood intermiogled with the 
soldiers who formed the line. They now came for- 
ward, marching abreast, and took their stand a little to 
the left, about two rods distant from their living mark. 
The officer who raised his sword. At this signal, the 
execuiioners took-aim. Hethen gave a blow on a 
drum which was at hand ; the executioners all fired at 
the same-iastant. The miserable man, with a horrid 
scream, leaped from the earth, and fell beneath his 
coffin and his grave. The sergeant of the guard, a 
moment after, shot him through the head with a 
musket reserved for this purpose in case the execu- 
tion@rs failed to produce instant death. The Sergean 
from motives of humanity, held the muzzle of his 
musket near the head; so near the cap took fire ; and 
there the body lay upon the face ; the head emitting 
the mingled fumes of burning cotton and burning hair. 








** Dreading the hour of his execution, I resolved if 
possible, to avoid being resent at the scene. Butthe 


commander of the post, Col. L——, sent me an ex-| 


press order to attend, that agreeably te the usages cf 
the army | might. in my official capacity of surgeon, 
see the sentence fully executed. 


« The poor fellow was taken fromthe guard-house then marched by the body, as it lay upon the eanth, | 35 possible to the devil. 


O war, dreadful even in thy tenderness ; horrible even 
in thy compassion ! 


‘* | was desired to perform my part of the ceremo- 


! 


' 
{ 









the head still smoking; that every man might behold 
for himself the fate of a deserter, 

“ Thus far. all had been dreadful indeed, but sol- 
emn, as it becamie the sending of 4 spirit to its. dread 
account; but now the scene changes. The whole 
band struck up, and with uncommon animation, our 
national air, (Yankee Doodle,) and to its. lively mea- 
sure we were hurried back to our parade ground.— 
Having been dismissed the commander of the pést 
sent an invitation to all the officer’ to meet at his 
quarters, whither we repaired, and were treated toa 
glass of gin and water. Thus this melancholy tra- 
gedy ended in what seemed little better than a farce ; 
a fair specimen, the former of the dread severity, 
the latter, of the moral sensibilities which preyail in 
the camp.” 











VARIETY. 





Happy Marriages.~The official statement is from 
an English paper ; 
State of Marriages in London. 


Runaway wives “1,132 
Runaway husbands 2,348 
Married persons legally divorced 4,175 
Living in open warfare 17,345 
Living in private misunderstanding = 13,279 
Mutually indifferent 55,340 
Regarded as happy 3,175 
Neurly happy 127 
Perfectly happy 13 





Not Bad.—A London paper says, that a lady be- 
longing to the cliurch recently refused to have her 
baby inoculated with vaccine virus taken from a Meth- 
odist’s child. She said that she would not allow her 
childrea to be made Methodists of 





A farmer up North has a fine, full blooded calf that 
he calls ‘Fanny Elssler.” The cow that she sucks, 
says the Crscent City, ‘ought to go by the name of 
‘American Public.’ 





DUELLING. 


In ridicule of this practice, Dr. Franklin used to 
tell the following story: . One personsaid to anothr 
ina Coffee House—"Sir sit alitle furtheroff, you 
smell offensively.” ‘Sir,’’ answered the person ad- 
dressed, ‘that is an affront, and you must fight me." 
“[ will fight if you insist upon it,” rejoined the first. 
“bat how will that mend the matter? If you kill me ; 
{ shall smell too; and if killyou you will smell 
worse than you do at present.” 





Gingerbread Philosophy. A friend of ours recently 
from the Eastern shore of Maryland, rela‘es an ia- 
stance of philosophy unusual in this age of pugna- 
cious temperament. During a trial for assault and 
battery in one of the courts of that section of country 
the prosecutor in the case being tinder exammination, 
was interrogated by the Jadge as to what he was doing 
when the defendant struck him. ‘Eating a hunk of 
gingerbread,’ replied he, ‘ Well,’ continued the 
Judge, ‘what did you do, when he did strike you ?’ 
‘I went on eating gingerbread, sir.’ 





Purtine to Ricuts—There are persons who are 
never easy unless they are putting your hooksand pa- 
pers in order—that is according to their notions of the 
matter; und bide things lest they should be lost, 

here neither the owner nor-any body else ean find 

hem. This is as Cagemagpie faculty.’ If any 
thing is left wh ant it, it is called anaking. a 
‘litter.’ Abralta complained that whenever 
his maid servant had in his library, he could not 
set comfortably to work again fur several days. 





Quaint Preaching.—A preacher selected for his 





ny 3 and placing my hand where just before the pulse 
ibeat fall, and the Jife flowed warm, .and finding no} 
symptom of either, I affirmed, he is dead. The line! 


text ‘the world, the flesh and the devil,’ and then ob- 
served ‘As our ‘time. is short, I shall pass over the 
world, touch lightly on the flesh, and hasten as’ sogp 
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Oh! Woman---what mischief thou dost cause!---A 
Doctor io Philadelphia, fell in love with the sister of 
a Dentist there, and soon became her accepted suitor. 
The Dentist forbade the match, demanded his sister’s 
letters, and being refused, called at the doctor’s sanc- 
tum, locked the door, and gave hima thrashing, for 
a he was hauled up, and helt to bail in $400 for 
t 








Three boys happening one summer day to be 
cm out in a violent thunder storm, sought refuge 
undera tree, where they had been but a short time, 
when a tree but a short distance fromthe one they 
were under, was struck by lightning, and shivered to 
atoms. One of the boys, with seriousness and anxiety 
plainly discernible ia his countenance, says to the 
others, ‘ Bill, can you pray?,‘No.’* Pete, can you 
pray 1’ ‘No.’ ‘Nor [ neither; but by hoky, some- 
thing must be done. 


The way to win a kiss. —The late Mr. Bush used 
to tell this story of a brother barrister. As the coach 
was about starting befoie breakfast, the modest limb 
of the law approached the tandiady, a pretty quaker- 
ress, who was seated near the fire, and said he could 
not think of going without giving her a kiss. ** Friend,” 
said she, “thee must not do it. ‘Ob, by heavens I 
will!” replied the barrister. ‘* Well fiiend, as thou 
hast sworn, thee may do it: but thee must not make 
a practice of it.” 








IMPROVED HUSBANDRY. 

The vast improvements in Agricultural Pro- 
ducts——in roots, grain, fruit, and live stock—show 
what may be done by judicious cultivation. [1 
should be the aim of every farmer to secure the best 
that can be raised. The comfort of his family, and 
his pecaniary profits would this be alike promoted.-- 
“A little farm well cultivated,” is more pleasint and 
profitable than great deserts of land overgrown with 
mullens and thistles, “Thousands of farmers who now 
can scarce ‘make both ends meet” ona hundred 
acre farm, might realize double the income and ten- 
fold the comfort from fitty well cultivited acres. 





KING CHALES II. 

This monarch asked Stillingfleet, how it came about 
that he always read his sermons before him, when he 
was informed he always preached with book elsewhere. 
He told the king, that the atve of so nob'e an auidience 
where he saw nothing that wag not greatly superior 
to him, but chiefly the seeing so great and wise a 
princc, made him afraid to trast himself; with which 
answer the king was very well contented. ‘ But pray, 
sir,” said Stillingfleet, ‘s will age majesty give me 
leave to ask you a question too Why do you read 
your speeches to the parliament, when you can have 
none of the same reasons?” ‘ Why truly, doctor,” 
said the king, ** your question is a very pertinent one, 
and so will be my answer. I have asked them so often, 
and for so much, that I am ashamed to look them in 
the face.” 

This facetious monarch, being prevailed upon, by 
one of his courtiers, to knight a worthless fellow and 
of mean aspect; when he was going to lay the sword 
upon his shoulder, our new knight drew back, and 
hang down his head, as if out of countenance. “Don't 
be ashamed,” said the king, ‘tis 1 who have the 
reason to be so.” 





Down East Jusr.ce —A friend, recently from the 
North, gives us the following report of a very inter- 
esting trial in a Justice’s court, in the State of Maine. 

Esq. M.— Well, ma’am, if vour aré witness in this 


Mennize ano Few.—lIn a recent election in Tlinois 
for town constable, Mr. Mennie and Mr. Few: were 
candidates. ‘* Mennie was called but Few chosen.” 





“Pray sir,” said a gentleman to a wag, upon one 
of our wharves, the other day. ‘* Pray sir, what is 
wood now?” Why replied the wag, “‘treescut down 
and chopped up.’ 





“* Here, Joe, unhook my dress, I wants to sne-e-ze 
—hus-oh!” “ Hold hard, miss; blowed if you wont 
bust all the “ooks ann hize off, if you sneezes.” 





A Yankee Trick.--It takes a yankee to doa cute 


thiag, says the Boston Transeript; the duties on cot- 
fee, by the new British tariff for the provinces, are on 
green coffee 2d per pound, ground coffee 3d. The 
Yankees take it over roasted, and so, duty free—it be- 
ing neither green nor ground. 





Qutre Accomoparixa.—" May I, sir, inquire your 
nume?” My dear sir, Ihave not the least ub- 
jection.” 





a  —— ee 
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tc 3? TO OUR AGENTS.—We will feel curselves much 
ubliged to those genilemen acting as Agents, if they will impress 
on the minds of subscribers in their neighborhoods, the absoluie 
necessity «f prompt payment. We have abandoned the aFTER 
erms of $2 50, in 6 mouths or $3, at the end of the year. ‘I'he 
terms are $21N aDv‘Nce. We can sustain the paper in no othe 
way. 








Pusiic AmMusEMENTS,—The common objection a-| 


gainst public Amuseme:ts is the fear too often real- 
ized, that certain scenes of dissipation and other im. 
moralities are sure attendants upou almost every ex- 
hibition designed for the instraction and amusement 
of mankind. The moralist and philosopher argue, 
and, that too very truly; itis not that an exhibition, 
be its nature what it may, is free from reproach: it is 
not that that it may, be an inducement to spend a few 
hours in innocent recreation, that we object to it, but 
because there are many concomitant evils which al- 
most inevitably produce, or at least, tend to vice. 

We may use as much sophistry as poSsible to re- 
fute this assertion, but we fear the proportion is teo 
strong : the facts too palpable, to admit a doubt. 

At every spectacle, where many hucdreds are con- 
gregated, from so many classes and descriptions of 
the community, it is impossible, even with the seve- 
rest rules to prevent much thatis culpable—much that 
is to be regretted. 

Knowing, as we do, and feeling the truth of these 
remarks, too great merits cannot be given to any pro- 
prietor of an Establishment for the recreation of the 
public, for the adoption of those rules in the prosecu- 
tion;of any public Amusement which almost, effectu- 
ally suppress that evil so many good men have for ages 
doplotred. 

Youth must and will have their seasons of amuse- 





minister the oath. ‘* You swe ee 


main as itis, to expect that the myjori y of our 


ent, it is vain, so long a y -iety 
ere salt and batter case, hold up your hand and Ae rm g as human nature, or Society 


Mis. T.—Oh! my! how 
tor. 

Esq- M.—I ask you ma‘a 
kick Mr. Gow out of doors ? 

Mrs. T.—1 can't exactly say I did, but I can say 
1 saw Mr. Jones take his foot away three times, and 
the neat I saw of Mr. Gow, he was sprawling in the 
gutter on bis hands aod kness; that’s all I know 
abvut it. 

Esq. M.—That's enough, ma‘am, the case is plain. 
and I shail fine Mr. Jones the costs of court, and 
three days’ work in my garden. 


(Great langh- 


you seen Mr. Jones 


youth will seclude_ themselves, and peruse the works 
of t' e Philsepher, the annals of the Historian, or the 
elements of either of the learned professions. We do 
not mean to assert but that thousands of our youth 
have a thirst forknowledge from which they cannot be 
easily diverted. But speaking of the majority, the 
case is far different. 

This being the fact--which by no human agency 
can be efficiently cpposed: the next question is, whe- 





ther it be not far preferable that the young should, in 





“or a , So 


een, me 
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their hours of relaxation, be participators of those a- 
musements which per se are free from the inculeation 
of vice and immorality ; or whether it would be pre- 
ferable to interdict as far as possible those amusements 
from the public at large.. If we adept the latter pro- 
position, the. young will be led into the secret hauats 
of .vice—the haunts of the gambler will be the mid- 
night scene of the theughtless—the bagnio will havea 
greater share of victims, and rooms of the grocery 
and tavern, will swarm with the yotaries of intemper- 
ance, 

Much as we would wish that youth should spend 
more of their time in laying up a store of that know!l- 
edge which is “ profitable for all things ;"” yet we can- 
not go the length which sume in their overheated zeal 
would recommend that all public amusements should 
be restrained. Sucha thing is in its nature impossi- 
ble to be put into practice, and if itcould be, it is very 
questionable whether any permanent good would be 
the result. 


Many thanks are due to those who by a steady co- 
herence to a fixed principle, have ameliorated the evil 
growing out of, or attendant upon public exhibitions 
by enforcing laws of decorum, sobriety, and good 
order. 

Many !=-Some of the New York papers, are de- 
termined to reach Bennett's sensibility, by dragging in 
his wife and child in their disputes. Among other 
flings, Mrs. B. is accused of having becn formerly a 
|seamstress! The ladies sewing saciety of New York, 
;ought to present those gentlemen with a small cap 
anda diaper. They have earned it. 








' 





Important Romour:—The Bosten Daily Mail, 
gives a letter from Mr. John Fairbanks, of Bangor, 
Me. ia which he says that a battle has been fought by 
a number of American and British troops, on the dis- 
puted Territory, and that one or two of our people 
were killed, and between 20 or 30 of the British. The 
statement appzars plausible, on its face, although it 
is regarded by the New York press, as a hoax. 





KNIcKERBACKER SAtoon.—Those of our readers, 
who have pumps, charming partners, and an inclina- 
tion for the **masy dance,” must not omit dropping 
‘ato Old Knickerbacker, and viewing the splendid and 
tasteful style ia which this establishment has been fit- 
ted upby Messrs. Briare & Walker, 1n all the appoint- 
ments necessary to constitute it second to no estab- 
lishment in the country. An Italian artist has been 
engaged for nearly two months in decorating the ball 
room, and he has made a fairy palace of it. As a 
matter of curiosity, the ball roomis worthy of a vis- 
it. Our old friend, Professor Whale is to have charge 
of the Cotillion parties. His deserved celebrity in 
this department, is the best guarantee, that every thing 
in his line will be done in ** decency and order.” 
ae) 





(G~ During the season of navigation just closed, 
the trade direct from Rochester to Canada amounted 
to $655.000, all of which, with the exception of 7,000 
worth of machinery, has been in products of various 
descriptions, of which over $220,000 was flour. 








Wine in India.—A statement is made in the Louis- 
ville papers as to the production of a vineyard in 
Indiana, four miles from Utica. The vineyard was 
seven acres in-extent, with only one acre and a half 
bearing, and the vines planted in rows six feet apart 
and three feet apurt in the rows. The produce is » 
ted to have been one thou-and one hundred and seven- 
ty gallons of pure wine. T'he grape was the C:tawabr, 
and the vines five years old. 


























Eutelligence. 

Horrible Murder!—The Athens(Tenn.) Courier 
brings us the details of a most horrible murder which 
was perpetrated at the house of Mr. John McMahan, 
about four miles north of tthat'town; in the forenoon 
of Monday, Nov. 15, 1841. The victim of this enor- 
mous outrage’ were the wife, aged about 25; and the 
daughter, 13, of Mr. McMahan, a most tespectable 
family - Two of Mt. M’eblacks- boys, Jim and Pete, 
are implicated in the murder. 

Oo Monday moraing Mr. NM. started'to Decatur, 
‘Meigs county, taking Jim: with him. His two little 
sons. also went to school, leaving only Mrs. M. her 
daughter and-ap- infaat,. just beginning to walk, at 
home with Pete. At about 10 o'clock, P. M., Mr. 
Hamilton called at Mr. M.'s gate—saw a woman ly- 
ing on the. kitehen floor,.but.no. one answered his re- 
peated calls. He thought it strange thatthe woman 
should be lying there and not aaswer his calls, but 
apprehended nathing serious, and passed: on and pre- 
sently met with two men to whom he related the cir- 
cumstance... They téok no alarm. He stopped at a+ 
house about two miles from: Mr. M.’s and again rela- 
ted the circumstance. From this place they went) 
immediately to Mr. M.’s and discovered the murder. 
It was about ‘two o'clock, and four hours: after the! 
deed had beea consummated: 

The infant had been about its mother—its foot 
prints from the blood were all over the floor. It had 
finally gone into the kitchen, and was found sittin: on 
the body of his sister. Poor child! 

Information was immediately despatched to Mr. 
_M._ Ashe was about starting home, Jim, whom he 
was leaving with the wagon, told him not to go home 
by himself, or he would be killed.too. ‘T'his expres- 
sion, induced by nothing but the working of Jim's 
own mind, naturally. excited: suspicion as to him.— 
He was accordingly arrested. He at first’ denied 
knowing anything of the murder. Being asked why 
then did he warn his mas er, he replied. that he said 
that before thought of it. This-went to confirm the 
suspicion. Jim afterwards confessed that Pete and 
himself had formed a plotto kill all the facnily but 
the child; that Pete on Monday was to kill those 
at home. and then waylay the read at a: particular 
hill, and M. would be stopping to prop the wagon, 
they were to: knock him in: the head, and then make 
their escape to a free state. Jim is-in-jail. Pete was 
seea, as supposed, after he had completed the deed, 
goingfront the house to thestable, and again across the 
field to the back of the plantation. Dilligent and ex- 
tensive searcli has been kept up for-him, tat as yet he 
has not been arrested, nor certainly heard of. 





More Hangings.—In the parish of Lafourche, La., 
on the 11 ult., Biddy, a female slave of 15, was con 
victed of the murder of the child-of her mistress, a 
girl about 4 years-old, by taking her out of bed and 
throwing her into-a well. She was- sentenced to be 
hanged five days after conviction. 

At St. Martinsville, La., on the 10th ult., a man 
namned Farmer, was convicted of the murder of anoth- 
er ages Tow, and sentenced to be hangedon the 
25th. 


A ‘family Péisoned.—A family in Newport, R. 1., 
were, through carelessness; poisoned one day last 
week, and ‘had a narrow escape with their lives. Their 
father mixed:some arsenic with flour, in the saucer, 
commonly used to dip-up flour, and left it over night 
on a shelf in the closet, to kill mice; “The next mor- 
ning his daughter ignorantly turned the whole. with 
more flour iato a jonny-cake she made for breakfast, 
of which a large family partook, anda few hours afer 
wards were taken ill. Atl recovered, but the occur- 
rence should operate as a caution to every body not to 
leave so dangerous an article in an exposed ‘situation. 








Fatal’Duael.—Dr. Nottis, of Jonsonburg Ky. and 
Mr. Bradwick, a lawyer of the same place, fought wi-h 
rifles, a distance of twelve paces, a few days since, aod 
both were mostally wounded at the first discharge. 





The rumored death of the Hon. Dixon H: Lewis 
has not been confirmed on. the. contrary he has 


been named by the Alabama papers as a candidate for 


the U. S. Senate. 
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Tae Laxes.—There is no little alarm felt: along 
the Jakes because of the fall of water which has been 
for a year or two and is still in piogress. Since 1836, 
the water in our river has fallen more than 3 feet, and 
it ig still 2 feet higher thin it was ih 1820. In‘that 
ryear.it was a fraction over 6 feet lower than it had-pre- 
viously been. 
which it reached in 1620; it will be impossible for any 
of the large boats to pass over the St. Clair flats hea- 
vily laden. - Indeed it was sometimes impossible for 
them to do so, the present season. “It is not ‘strange, 
therefure, that considerable anxiety is felt upon this 
subject:—Detroit Daily Adv. , 


(GA singular and’ panful deatli overtook a Jid 4 
years old, son of Mr. P. McGinnis of Whitehall, N. 
Y. Itappears that the boy wasin the blacksmith 
sbop, agar the anvil, and one of the workmen, in ta- 
king an iron from the fire to: the anvil, brought it in 
contact with the childs-neck, which completely severed 
the maio artery. He expired in about an hour after 
the accident,.in the most excruciating pain: 








Papacy in the U- States.--Thie Catholics liave-aow 
in the U. S. 16 dioceses, 1 archbishop, 13 bishops, 


|3 coadjutors, and 512 churches and ‘chapels, 394 sta- 


tions, 545 clergymen, 17 ecclesiastical seminaries, 18 
colleges, 31 female religious institution, 49° female 
academies, 72 charitable institutions, and 8 periodical 
publications, ** devoted to the cause of Catholicity.”—- 
Sun. 





Tennessee.—In consequence of the sickness of one 
State Senator, no action had been taken 0” the reso- 
lution to go into the election of U.S. Senator at our 
last accoun 8 from-Nashville. The Senator sick is 
Mr. Reneau, a Whig,— Balt. Pat. 








Fatal Duel at New Orleans.--The Bee of the 19th 
ult. says: ‘* We regret to record two more victims at 
the shrine of the insatiable Moloch of duelling. Yes- 
terday, encounters took place between four gentlemen 
of this city---all of them highly respectable and honor- 
able. In both instances the result was fatal. The 
weapons used were, we understand small swords, ‘l'wo 
of the combatants were well’ known mrmbers of the 
mercantile community.” We learn froma friend’in 
this city, that the name of one of the deceased purties 
is Frederic Chevremont, a native of Paris,about 35 
years of age. 





Ow Thursday evening at West Troy, by the Rev. 
Mr. Gregory, J. E. Whipple, esq. of Lansingburg: to 
Miss Maria-E. Viele of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, the Ist inst., by the. Rev. 
P. S. Chaun‘ey, Henry E. Pierpont, to Anna Maria, 
daughter of Peter Augnstus Jay, esq. 

On Wednesday, the Ist inst., at the Church of the 
Ascension, bythe Rev. Manton East ura, D: Ds, Mr. 
Frederick Wood, of New-York to Miss Sarah Nor- 
man, of Hu-son, N. -Y. 

InTrvy on the Ist inst.,bythe Rev. R.B. Van 
Kleeck, James Corning.to Elizabeth D. daughter of 
Doct. Gea, V. Huddiestone. 

Sac <I 5 
DIED. 

At Lockport. on. the 17th ult.. Mr. Noah Levings, 

Sen. aged 79 years— father of Rev. Noah Levings, D. 


D. of the Methodist Church, Albany. 
At Goshen, Orange co on the 27th ult., after a linger- 


his age. 
At Moristown; Ns J:,on Wednesday at 3- o'clock. 


the 46th year ofof herage. 











30K BINDING.—HARVEY H. CORNING, (late firm 
of Corning & Cook) would take this opportunity to return 


his sincere thank; to the friend of the late firm §and the public 
the same. 
ously executed ;.Law and Masic Books, Periodicals and Miscel- 


laneous works bound in all the variety of styles, an! on the most 
r as onable terms, 








N. B. Library Books neatly bound. seply 


Shoald it now go downto thelow mark, 


ing ilness, Isaac R. VamDuzer. esq, in the 40th year of 
after a severeand. protracted illness, Mrs. Glorian:, 


Muir, widow ofthe late Commissary General Muir, jn 


genera'ly for thei« patronage, and-would solicit a continwince of 
Book- Binding in ail its various branches, neatly and exnediti- 




















CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS 
EACH MONTH. 
NAME. PLACE TIME. 
Temple Eneampment, , Albany 2d Friday. 
Temple R A. Chapter, | Albany 2d & 4th 
— ‘Vernoy Lodge |. Albany te a Tone . 
‘en ple . Alban st 
aig Hate, [amnin? = [Sad a th Bey 
po Tro: st & 8d . 
Apollo Chapter, © | Troy - 2d & 4th Tuesday. 
Apollo FE: ment, |-Troy - 3d Monda ¥ 
Evening Star West Troy 2nd:& 4th Wednesilay. 
Phocnix Lodge, Ist & 3d Thursday. 
Olive Branch Bethany Gen.- | Ist Wednesday. 
my E ——- Nia. 
io o 101, Va-| lst Monday. 
Wheeling chapter, 19, «”~ Thursday. 
Ww ling encampment “s ist Saturday. 
Washiugton Couneil, “ 2d Monday ey o month 
tica Lodge, 47, Utiea, last Thursday 
Oneida Chanter, 67. « Ist Thursday. 
Utiea Hosamgenent,S “ ‘ 
Mount Moriah, Louisville, Ky. | Ist & 3d Monday: 
Louisville Encampment do Saturday 
King-Solomm’s chapter do 2d Monda 
Tyrian Council ». @o 4th Tuesde 
Abrams Lodge da 2d’ & 4th Thursday 
Clark Lodge dé Ist and 3d Thursday. 
Lodge of Antiquity dé Ist Saturday. 
.Memphis Chapter, M is -Tenn | 3.) Monday. . 
Memphis Lodge, 21 Tuesday. 
Georgia Chapter Savamah Geo» | 21 & 4th Tuesday. : 
jolomon Lodge do Ist & 3d Thursday. a 
Zerubbabel Lodge do | 2d and 4th Thursday 
Ogl«thorpe Lodge do « | Ist and 3d Monday, 
Sh Ibyyille Chapter Shelbyville, Ky | ist Monday 
pr apm ¢ — Wo Athi, 24 Monday, 
‘a ette er No a range 3d. Monday 
Lig No 81 do 2nd Monday 
Hudson Logde Hudson fet Monday 
Hudson Chater 0 nd Twesday 
H idson Encanpm ut do Ist Friday 





NEW ENGLAND TAVERN REMOVED 


HE Subscriber respectfully informs his. friends, customers 
and the travelling public generally, that he has removed from 
his old‘stand, nine duors below, on the same side of thestreet, at 
pthe large and commodious house, heretofore knowa as-the Natior- 
al Horel, No. 159 Market street, and for a number of yearspast 
ocenpied by Mrs. Crosby as a Boarding House. His reasons for 
removing are, that he can better accommodate his customerspand 
more of them, without any additionalexpense on theirpart. The 
house is fourstories high, witha proportionate depth. It is divided 
into a large number of rooms, admirably calculated fer families.— 
Men of business, or persons travelling for plcspuce. travellers by 
rail-road, steambvat or stage, wilF ind the New England wellad- 
apted to their accommodation ; being within five or ten minutes 
walk of the rail road; and within sixty or’seventy rods of three 
steamboat landings. Breakfaet will always-be prepared every 
morning during the season of navigation, at 6 o’clock, for t 
wishing it, and intending to.take the 7 o’clock morning boat fir 
New York. Also,one at To’clock. Ah exeellent stable is also a‘ 
‘atched to the honse, and every convenience for those travelling 
with their teams &e. The subscriber embraces the present op- 
portunity to return his sincere thanks to those who have so liber- 
a'ly patronized him et his old stand, and requests a continuance of 
their favors at the new'one. His old customers and the public 
venerally are respectfully ynvited to give-him a call, and he pledge- 
himself to do all in his power to make their say while at his houss 
both pleasant and-agreeahle. His terms will be as they have ale 
ways been, viz. single meals 25 cents 

jel9~ly A.W. STARKS 





MASONIC NOTICE, 


AT the late convocation of the Grand Lodge of the Statc o 
Missouri, of Free and Accepted Masons, the following resolution 
was Proposed and adopted: 

Resolved, Tha: the expulsion of Charles C. Hamilton, by % 
Louis Lodge, Ns. 29. (ffom a!l all the rights and Privileges of a 
momber of the fraternity of Free and Accepted Masons, for 
unmasonic conduet,) be published in the Americr>, Masonic Reg- 
ister, and one newspaper inthe city of St. lubuis, together. with 
a description of said Hamilton. 

The sail Himilten is an English.nan by birth, of about 35 years 
of age, sandy hair and fair con plexion, about 5 feat 6 inches high, 
full breast and inclined to ‘“corpulency, speaks - quick and positive : 
is married but has no cluldren, when is this city usual'y dressed in 
a frock coat, and Pays considerable attention to. his dress; by 
profession, whet im this city, a-vender of lottery tickets and an 


exchange b«oker, 
RICHARD B. DALLAM, 
See. G. L. 
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POETRY. 





Fipuine wita A Morat—The following lines are 
copied from the New England Review. -Their truth 
will be acknowledged and felt by all :— 


The world's but a fiddle, and all of us play 
The tune that best euits us to dance life away ; 
The rich -man he fiddles, but-sly as a viper ; 
‘Takes very good care that we pay the piper. 
The poor man, be"fidiles without any thing, 
And sometimes the poorer for breaking a string : 
The damsel, she fiddles and thus handles two bows, 
‘The termagant fiddles through the bridge of her nose; 
The young man, he fiddles and tries to get money, 
The olf maid, she fiddles with ‘Oh call me your bon- 
e - ‘ 
The merchant he fiddles to dispose of his wares, 
The old man fiddles to keep off grey hairs ; 
The tippler, he fiddles till he finds the jig’s up, 
The doctor, he fiddles to bleed and 10 cup; 
The lawyer, he fiddles for writs and for foes, 
* The poet, he-fiddles any way that you please; 
The orator. fiddies with a long stupid speech. 
The justice, he fiddles “ fin’d five dollars each;"” 
The rich man, the poorman, lawyer, doctoraad poet, 
All play their own fiddles, and all’em know it. 
‘The world’s but a fiddle, ’tis come,to this pass, 
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THE CORAL GROVE. 
BY PERCIVAL. 


Deep in the wave is a Coral Grove, . 

Where the purple mullet and gold-fish rove, 

Where the sea flower spreads its leaves of blue, 

That ‘never were wet with falling dew, 

Butin bright and changeful beauty shine, 

Far down in the green and glassy brine: 
The floor is-of sand like the mountain drift, 

And thé pearl shells spangle the flinty snow; 
From the coral rocks the sea plants lite 

Their boughs, where the tides and billows flow ; 
The water is calm and still below, 

For the wiad and waves are absent there, 
And the sands are bright as stars that glow 

In the motionless fields of upper air : 
There with its waving blade of green; 

The sea flag streams through the silent water 
And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 

To blush, like a banner bathed in slaughter: 
There with a light and easy motion, 

The fan-coral sweeps through the clear deep sea; 
And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean, 

Are bending like corn on theupland lea; 
And life, in rare and beautiful forms, 

Is sporting amid those bowers of stone, 
And is safe, when the wrathfal spirit of storms, 





If I’m not a true prophet, why write me an ass. 





THE HISTORY OF LIFE. 


T saw an infant in its mother’s arms, 
And left it sleeping : 

Years passed—I saw a girl with woman's charms, 
In sorrow weeping. 


Years passed—I saw a mother with her child, 
And o’er it languish ; 
Years brought me back—yet through her tears she 
smiled 
In deeper anguish 


I left her--years had vanished ; I returned, 
And stood before her; 

A lamp beside the childless widow burned— 
Grief’s mantle o'er her. 


To tears I found her whom I left in tears, 
On God relying; 

And I returned again in after years, 
And found her dying. 


An infant first, and then a maiden fair— 
A wife— a mother— 

And then a childless widow in despair— 
Thus met a brother. 


And thus we meet on earth, and thus we part 
To meet—oh, never ! 

Till death beholds the spirit leave the heart, 
To live forever, 





FRIENDSHIP. 
This quotation is made from “ Alfred the Great,” a 
dramatic production of James Knowles Sheridan, Esq. 
The seatiments are worthy of high admiration. 


Gurthrum. Is he thy frieud, whose life 
Thou count’st a thing so precious, thon would’st give 
Thine own to purchase it? 

Oscar. © He is. 


Gothrum. What rich 
And heavy debt thou hast incur'd to him, 
‘To pay so large return as takes thy all? 
Oscar. And thiok’st thou friendship barters kind- 
ness ? 
’Tis not because that such or such a time 
He help'd my purse, or stood me thus or thus 
In steed that I go bound for him, or take 
His quarrel up. With friends, all services 
Are ever gifts that glad the donog most. 
Who rates them otherwise, he only takes 
The face of friend to mask a usurer. 
1 give my life for him, not for the service 
He did me yesterday, or to-day, 
But for the love I bear him every day, 
Nor ask if he returns. 


Has made the top of the wave his own: 
And when the ship from his fury flies, 
| ~When the myriad voices of ocean roar, 
| When the wind-god frowns in the murky skies, 
| And demons are waiting thé wreck on shore; 
| Then tar below the peaceful sea, 
| The purple mullet and the gold-fish rove, 
Where the waters murmar tranquilly, 
Through the bending twigs of the coral grove. 





TO INTELLECTUAL BEAUTY. 
BY PERCY BY‘SC iF SHELLEY. 


Tbe awful shadow of some unseen power 
Floats, though unseen, among us— 
It visits with iaconstant glance, 
Fach human heart and countenance ; 
Like clouds in starlight widely spread, 
Like memory of music fled, 
Like aught that for its grace may be 
Dear. and yet dearer for its mystery 


Spirit of beauty,— 
Why dost thou pass away and leave our state, 
This dim vast vale of tears, vacant and desolate? 
Ask why the sun light, aot forever, 
Weaves rainbows on yon mountain river; 
Why ought should fail and fade that ence is shown ; 
Why fear, and dream, and death, and birth, 
Cast ou the daylight of this earth 
Such gloom; why man has such a scope 
For love and hate, despondency and hope? 


No voice from some sublimer world has ever 
To sage or poet these responses given ; 


en, 
Remain the records of their vain endeavor ; 


sever 
From all we hear, and all we see, 
Doubts, chance, and mutubility. 
Thy light alone— 
Gives grace and truth life's unquiet dream. 


While yet a boy I sought for ghosts, and sped 


And starlight wood, with fearless steps pursuing 
Hopes of high talk with the departed dead, 


fed ; 
T was not heard; I saw them not; 
When musing deeply on the lot 
Of life, at that sweet time when birds are wooing 
All vital things that wake to bring 
News of birds and blossoming, 
Sudden thy shadow fell on tne; 
I shrieked, and clasped my hands in ecstacy! 


I vowed that [ would dedicate my powers 
To thee and thine; have I not kept the vow? 








Therefore the names of Demon, Ghost, and Heav-' 


Frail spells, whose uttered charm might not avail to 


Through many a listening chamber, caveand ruin, 


I called on poisonous names with which our youth is 








With beating heart and streaming eyes, even now 
kreal] the phantoms.of a thousand hours 
Each from his voiceless grave, rhey have in visioned 
bowers rine 

Of studious zealor loves delight, 
Qutwatched with me the envious night; 
| 






They koow that ‘aever joy illumed. my brow, 
Unlinked with hope that thon wouldst free 
This world from its dark slavery. — 


The day becomes more solemn and serene, 
When morn is past; there is a harmony 
In autumn, and a lustre in the sky, 

Which through the summer is not heard nor seen 

As if it could not be, as if it had not been. 
Thus, let thy power, which, likethe truth 
Of nature on my pensive youth, ; 

Descended to my onward life supply 
Its-calm, to one who worships thee, 

And every form contaiaing thee, 
When, spirits fair, thy spells did bind 

To fcar himself, and love all human _ kind. 





| LOVE AND FOLLY. 


Love’s worshippers alone can know 

| The thousand mysteries that are his ; 

His blazing torch, his twanging bow, 
His blooming age, are mysteries. 

| A cliarming science! but the day 

| Were all too short to con it o’er; 

So take of ine this little lay, 

| A sample of its boundless lore. 





While in the gardens of the skies, 
Folly and Love, as children do, 
Played, ere the god had lost his eyes, 
A quarrel rose betwixt the two, 
Love said the gods should do him right, 
But folly vowed to do it then, 
| And struck him, o’er the orbs of sight, 
So hard, he never saw again. 


His lovely mother’s grief was deep, 

She called for vengeance on the deed--- 
A beauty does not vainly weep, 

Nor coldly does a. mother plead. 
A shade came o’er the eternal bliss 

That fills the dwellers of the skies ; 
Even iron hearted Nemises 

And Rhadamanthus wiped their eyes. 


Behold,” she cried, * this lovely boy”-- 

| While freshly streamed her graceful tears, 
“ Immortal, yet shut out from joy 

\ And sunshine all his future years. 

| The child can never take, you see, 

i A single step without a staff: 

| The hardest punishment would be 

| Too lenient for the crime, by half.” 

| 


All owned that Love Pid suffered wrong, 
And well should be avenged, they said ; 
Then weighed the public interest long, 
And long the party’s interest weighed. 
And thas decreed the court above--- 
** Since Love is blind from Folly's blow, 
Let Folly be the guide of Love, 
Where’er the boy may choose to go.” 





= 


| AN INDUCEMENT.—To any Brother procuriug us TEN 
or more subscribers for the Register, and ‘forwarding the money,. 
after this date, we will »resent for such trouble an elegant c:p- 
perp'ate engraved MASTER’S or R. A. APRON, (as the Bro- 
other may choose) printed on fine French white kid leather, and 
trimmed in the best possible manner. The Apron will be care- 
fully done up, and deliveredto any mercantile house, (to be sent 
‘wi thother goods) in this city, or the city of New York, or in any 


| ther way that,may be desired. 
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THE TERMS OF THIS PAPER are Two Dollars in advance free 
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| Sent unless the mouey accompanies the order. exeept it be through an au- 
| thorised Agent. Where eastern funds cannot be obtained ‘we will receive 
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from postage, which will be done if they are applied to fcr that purpose 
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